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Review of the Month 


Lynching of a Negro prisoner in Mississippi, rape of a Negro co-ed 
by white boys in Florida, and shooting of Negro youths by white 
hoodlums in Virginia brought a rising cry,.North and South, that 


“This must stop.” 


On the school front, the Virginia General Assembly adopted a 
so-called “moderate” plan to let local communities decide the fate of 


their own schools. 


to abolish schools state-wide, but no victory for integration. 


It was a defeat for massive resisters, who wanted 


It was 


openly presented as a way to provide “maximum segregation” and 


still preserve public schools. 


(Analysis will appear in later Patriot.) 


In Little Rock, the State Supreme Court upheld the Faubus 
school-closing laws, but by just one vote. A federal court was consider- 


ing the same laws. 


A federal district court approved a grade-a-year 


integration plan for Delaware; the NAACP said this was too slow 


and it would appeal. 


Prince Edward County, Va., site of one of the 


original school suits, was ordered to proceed with integration next 
year; plans were under way to re-open another of the original suits, 


in Clarendon County, S. C. 


The 1957 Civil Rights Act was dealt another blow, when a 
federal judge in Georgia declared its injunctive procedures unconsti- 
tutional in a suit against voter discrimination in Terrell County. The 


The Southern 


government appealed. 


26.000 March 

In a dramatic demonstra- 
tion, 26,000 young people from 
37 states gathered in Washing- 
ton April 18 for the Youth 
March for Integrated Schools. 
They brought petitions signed 
by 100,000 demanding action. 
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Inside Little Rock 





Healing Process at Work 


By AMINE DeMILLE 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — This 
city today is like a human being 
trying to heal a split personality. 
It is a painful process, and it’s 

far from over. But the crisis of 
the past two years has speeded 
it up. 

You could see the split per- 
sonality plainly during those 
tense months in the fall of 1957. 
While the newspaper reporters 
and photographers hovered 
around Central High School, a 
quite different scene was being 
enacted a short distance away 
at the Public Library, where I 
worked. 

If the photographers had drop- 
ped by the reading rooms there 
about 3:30 any week-day after- 
noon, they could have snapped 
pictures of Negro students from 
Dunbar High School or Horace 
Mann, quietly doing their re- 

‘arch from the same books and 
at the same tables as the white 
students from Central or Hall. 

The Public Library in Little 
Rock was integrated in 1950, fol- 
lowing quiet consultation between 
senior citizens on the Library 
Board and four Negro educators. 
In the nine years since, no bombs 
have been planted, no guards sta- 
tioned; there has been no tripping 
of Negroes between the stacks 
nor nasty name-calling reported 
to the librarians. 

During and since the un- 
expected explosion of September, 
1957, one member of the Library 
Board has remarked in public and 
private many times, “The whole 
thing is incredible!” 

Sometimes with tears, some- 
times with a wry smile, a great 
many of us feel the same way. 
How did this awful thing happen 
to us? 


Virginian Elected 

The Rev. William B. Abbot, 
Norfolk, Va., Presbyterian minis- 
ter, has been elected to member- 
ship on the SCEF board. Mr. 
Abbot is a leader in integration 
efforts in Virginia. 


js 








MRS. AMINE DEMILLE, until 

recently on the staff of the Little 

Rock Public Library, is a native 

of Arkansas, where her forebears 

settled in 1819. She is a member 
of the Baha’i Faith. 


Little Rock had been steadily 
advancing in so many ways toward 
the full participation by colored 
citizens in the larger life of the 
community. We were known 
throughout the South as leading 
the way. 


As early as 1950, the race bar- 
riers were crumbling rapidly in 
intellectual circles. Our city was 
not unlike Louisville in this. The 
University of Arkansas Exten- 
sion Center, located here, had 
admitted Negro students to its 
graduate and night courses. 

Between classes everybody 
chatted and drank Cokes to- 
gether, and white participants 
were excited by the opportunity 
to exchange ideas with people 
of another race and culture. 

About this time, the Great 
Books program was adopted in 
Little Rock. Practically all the 
groups had Negro members. We 
began to know by name, to respect 
and like our Negro neighbors, 
many of us for the first time. 

Evidently encouraged by these 
first successes, more and more or- 
ganizations began to advertise 
non-segregated activities. A Lit- 
tle Rock Film Society was or- 
ganized on an interracial basis 
and showed foreign and unusual 
films to mixed groups of a hun- 

(Continued on Page 4) 





Danger Signal 


There is again grave danger 
that Congress will nullify the 
Supreme Court decision inval- 
idating state sedition laws— 
powerful weapons against Sou- 
thern integrationists. Last year 
such a bill was killed by a 
single Senate vote, after a 
nationwide protest descended 
on Washington. Write your 
congressman and senators im- 
mediately urging them to op- 
pose this and all measures to 


curb the Supreme Court. 











le 


Attempts at thought-control in 
the South are reaching into the 
field of children’s literature. 

The picture at left is from the 
jacket of a book that has been 
banned by the state boards of 
education in South Carolina and 
Mississippi. 

It shows the author, Miss 
Alice Cobb, assistant professor 
of the Department of Church 
and Community at Scarritt Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. The two 
little boys with her are tying 
a symbolic knot of friendship 
across racial lines. 

The book is “The Swimming 
Pool” (Friendship Press, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York City, 
$2.50), issued by the Commission 
on Missionary Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. 

It’s for children up to 11, and 
it won the Nancy Bloch Memorial 
Award for 1957. This award is 
given annually to the book which 
best fosters intergroup under- 
standing among children. 

The Patriot asked one of its 
younger readers, Jimmy Braden, 


7%, to read “The Swimming 
Pool” and “review” it. He re- 
ported: 


“This is a very good book. 

I like the way Benjy wouldn’t 

go in the swimming pool he- 

cause his pal, Preston, couldn’t 
go in because he was colored. 

“And I like the way they 
thought up the idea of raising 
money for a pool everybody could 
use. And I like the way they 
cleaned up the neighborhood so 
everybody wouldn’t have to move 
away. 

“And I think it was a nice 
thing that’ they gave the money 
to Angela’s mother for an opera- 
tion and saved her life. I learned 
it’s more important to save some- 
body’s life than to get a swim- 
ming pool. The book shows that 

(Continued on Page 3) 





Tennessee Looks Ahead 


(By Staff Correspondent) 

NASHVILLE — The Tennessee 
Legislature made news this year 
by what it didn’t do. 

Tennesseans had expected a 
rash of segregation legislation 
from this session. The new Gov- 
ernor, Buford Ellington, had run 
as a segregationist. 

Many pro-segregation bills were 
introduced, including measures to 





A Southern Profile 





E. D. Nixon: A Long Struggle 


(By Staff Correspondent) 
MONTGOMERY, Ala.—E. D. Nixon worked and 
organized for 25 years before he saw his labors 
bear fruit in one of the great social upheavals of 


recent times. 


It is generally recognized that the long, steady 
work of this Negro leader laid the foundation on 
which the historic bus protest was built. 

No one man or group of men was responsible 
Nixon himself says 
“The time was for it; the people were 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who led the 
successful bus protest, says in his book “Stride 
“The Montgomery story would 
have taken place if the leaders of the protest had 


for the protest, of course. 
simply: 
ready.” 


Toward Freedom”: 


never been born.” 


But it is also King who describes Nixon in the 
years preceding the protest as “a symbol of the 
hopes and aspirations of the long oppressed people 
He calls Nixon one of 
the few “fearless men” who “created the atmos- 


of the State of Alabama.” 


For Nixon, these years were marked by physical 


phere for the social revolution that was slowly 


developing in the Cradle of the Confederacy.” 


danger, long hours of tedious work, trips in the 
dead of night to gather evidence on atrocities 


(Continued on Page 3) 





MR. & MRS. E. D. NIXON 
She said she’d die with him 


close schools slated to integrate. 

Only one of the bills passed— 
and that was a much-watered- 
down version of a compulsory 
school attendance repeal. Under 
the measure passed, the state law 
stays in effect but under a sort 
of local-option plan local school 
boards can soften its enforcement 
if they want to. It is not expected 
to have much practical effect. 

As to the other proposed bills, 
they never got out of committee. 
The reason: Governor Ellington 
let it be known he didn’t want 
them passed. 

What had happened? SCEF 
Vice President Herman Long of 
Nashville analyzed it this way: 

“IT think it is a sign of the 
times. Ellington is looking to his 
future, and he knows that the 
political future in this region 
does not belong to men who are 
tied to the past on the segrega- 
tion issue. 

“For one thing, the Negro vote 
is very important in Tennessee. 
But Ellington must have decided 
too that future votes of white 
Tennesseans won’t go either to a 
man who threw the state school 
system into turmoil. He was 
probably thinking of five, 10 and 
15 years from now and he didn’t 
want it in his record that his four 
years as governor were marked 
by school closings and destruction 
of the public education system.” 
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A 20-year struggle to get an 
FEPC law in California came to a 
climax with the passage of one of 
the strongest laws of this kind in 


the country. The statute was 
authored and guided through the 
legislature without crippling 


amendments by Assemblyman W. 

Byron Rumford, Negro legislator 

from Berkeley. Ohio also recently 

adopted a strong FEPC statute. 
* * oa * 

From Dallas, Carl Brannin re- 
ports that a Negro attorney, C. B. 
Bunkley, Jr., polled an unprece- 
18,411 votes in a City 
Council race against a white 
opponent. Bunkley lost, but it 
was estimated that at least haif 
of his votes came from white 
people. “It would seem,” Bran- 
nin comments, “that there is some 


dented 


lessening of prejudice against 
competent Negro 
Dallas county.” 


* * * & 


candidates in 


At Duke University in North 
Carolina, 185 of the 225 students 
in the divinity school signed a 
petition calling for racial inte- 
gration in the school. The board 
of trustees declined to act on the 
petition. 

SS £ 4 2 

The Georgia Education Associ- 
ation reaffirmed its support for 
“equal but separate schools,” but 
for the first time in its history 
there was strong and outspoken 
opposition to the traditional reso- 
lution. The vote was 569 for, 257 
against. During a heated floor 
fight, one teacher called the reso- 
lution “absurd” and said, “The 
era of equal but separate schools 
is over.” Majority of delegates 
from the area embracing Atlanta 
voted against the resolution. 
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In Louisville, Ky., Dr. C. H. 
Parrish became the first Negro to 
head a department in a previously 
all-white Southern university. He 
was named head of the Sociology 
Department at the University of 
Louisville. 

ak * * * 

The Georgia League of Women 
Voters adopted a resolution sup- 
porting integration of schools in 
preference to closing the schools 
or defying the Supreme Court. 

> ¢ @& © 

In Charleston, W. Va., the 
United Church Women have en- 
dorsed a plan of action calling for 
an end to minority group discrim- 
ination in employment practices 
and in places of public accommo- 
dation. 

* * ba K 

Protestant churches in Norfolk, 
Newport News and Virginia 
Beach, Va., held a combined 
preaching mission this year on a 
completely desegregated basis 
and “with considerable success,” 
according to a report in the news- 
letter of the Virginia Council on 
Human Relations. 

a6 a * ae 

In Texas, the state Conference 
of College Teachers of English 
went on record as favoring inte- 
gration. Also in Texas, Episco- 
palians voted to integrate their 
summer camps. 





Vote Increased 


A three-week intensive cam- 
paign this spring increased the 
number of Negroes registered 
to vote in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
by 45 per cent—from 3,317 to 
4,821. Congratulations to the 
Florida Council for Racial Co- 
operation, which sparked the 
campaign. 











The Southern Myth 





Anthropologist Finds No Elite 


By MARION PEARSALL 
(Departments of Sociology and Rural 
Sociology, University of Kentucky) 
In all the contortions, furious 

defenses, and unreasoned fears 
unleashed by the Supreme Court 
decisions outlawing segregation, 
a recurrent theme seems to go 


unchallenged—the claim of “pur- 
ity” for the Southern past. 
Champions of the “Southern 


way of life” have spoken force- 
fully, but none has bothered to 
define the “way” beyond implying 
that any modification of tradi- 
tional behavior between the races 
would somehow destroy the whole 
society and render life unbearable 
for white Southerners. 

In fact, the “way” is based 
on a powerful myth—the myth 
that all the qualities of leader- 
ship and virtue are hereditary, 
found only in the “pure” blood- 
streams of “quality folk.” The 
whole hierarchical structure of 
Southern society pivoted on 
this myth. 

And no matter which segment 
of the white population was cur- 
rently perpetuating the model of 
an hereditary elite, the Negroes 
were perfect victims for noblesse 
oblige. Subordinate white classes 
in particular, unable to imitate 
the model on a grand scale, could 
still bolster their claims of here- 
ditary superiority by pointing to 
the obviously poorer Negroes. 

In truth, of course, there has 
never been a truly hereditary 
elite in the South. Each genera- 
tion has seen some turnover in 
the ranks, with the “new rich” 


successfully establishing them- 
selves or their children firmly 
within the ruling class, where 


they in turn defended the myth 
against the next usurpers. 

As historians have frequently 
noted, there was never more 
than a small minority of the 
total population in the class 
that for so long dominated the 
region socially, economically, 
and politically — namely, the 
plantation aristocracy and its 
town derivatives. 

But when the Civil War crip- 
pled the Plantation South as a 
reality, the myth became strong- 
er than ever—a symbol of past 
glory, present pride, and future 
aspiration for new leaders who 
rose from the ruins and profits of 
war and reconstruction. The idea 
of an hereditary elite continued to 
dominate the psychology of the 
whole region. 

Until recently, a certain agra- 
rian stability in Southern society 
has helped to maintain the myth- 
ology. All elements were basical- 
ly folk peoples, even when they 
lived in urban centers. Under 
such circumstances, each group 





Quotations To Remember 


“TI predict it will be a stepping stone to higher 
ground.”—The Rey. Calvin W. Wood, Birmingham 
Negro minister, commenting on the six-month jail 
sentence he received for urging his congregation to 
stay off the city’s segregated busses. 


“To speak the phrase, ‘Close the schools,’ means 
a previous process of closing the mind has been 
completed.”—Atlanta Constitution Editor Raiph 


McGill. 


“I am tainted with prejudice, but one thing is 
more important to me than my prejudice and that 
In this I feel that 
I am not alone.”—The Rev. A. Jason Shirah, Way- 
cross, Ga., Methodist minister in open letter to the 


is the education of my children. 


Governor. 


“The first time a ‘Chet Huntley’ (NBC com- 
mentator who suggested that the NAACP withdraw 
from the desegregation crisis) tells you that you... 
are pushing too hard, too fast, ask him to write 


down what rights guaranteed by the Constitution 


of the United States he is willing to give up for 
himself, his wife and his children . 
respondent Charles P. Howard, Sr., in a column in 
The Carolina Times. 


. ."—UN Cor- 


“I am convinced that the mob which beat and 


kicked me.. 


is a lost cause. 
whites, for the whites, and by the whites can only 
perish from the earth.”—Asbury Howard, Negro 
union leader on chain gang in Bessemer, Ala., as 


. had become aware that their system 


Government exclusively of the 


quoted in Nashville Globe. 





Marion Pearsall 
Southern Anthropologist 


had a sense of common goals and 
values which permeated all as- 
pects of a life that was lived on 
terms of personal intimacy with 
others of one’s kind. Neighbors 
were “our kind of folks.” Even 
distinctive subgroups were at 
least “our people’—“our work- 
ers” or “our Negroes.” 

But this has been crumbling 
since World War II with the 
rise of new industry and the 
displacement of rural popula- 
tion by mechanization and 
other revolutionary develop- 
ments in agriculture. 

A new instability and unpre- 
dictability has emerged. This is 

true of all relationships, but it is 
presently most evident in the 
anxieties surrounding relations 
between the races. Today there 
are doubts about the “myth” as 
the position of the Negro 
changes. 

In the past Negroes were in no 
position educationally, economi- 
cally, or legally to question the 
old mythology. Today many of 
them are able to resist, and the 
whites know it. 

As always when changes 
threaten some powerful social 


myth, its followers cling to it 
more emotionally than ever. In 


a desperate attempt to defend ” 


their “way,” many whites grasp 
at the one remaining objective 
difference between the races — 
color. To the biological fact cf 
color they ascribe every infericr 


social or cultural characteristic, 


in effect denying that learning 
plays any part in human develoy- 
ment. 


Given such a premise about 
the overwhelming importance 
of heredity, the term “mongrel- 
ization” is sufficiently terrify- 
ing to make any step toward 
equal rights seem only a pre- 
lude to racial suicide. The last 
recourse for people of this con- 
viction is violence. That is the 
danger in the South today. 


But there is evidence that other 
elements in the Southern picture 
may eventually prove stronge). 
As community after community 
faces up to the implications of 
unrestricted violence, the appeals 
to a traditional respect for law 
and order become louder. If these 
voices prevail, the South will 
enter a new phase. Putting aside 
the myth that any group is 
superior by heredity, the South 
can then develop all of its human 
resources to advantage. 





School desegregation in the 
South is “grinding to a halt,” Will 
Maslow, American Jewish Con- 
gress general counsel, told a con- 
gressional hearing, reporting on 
a recent AJC survey. 

ok ok a a 

The Kansas Legislature passed 
a law making it illegal for hotels, 
motels, restaurants and other 
public eating places to refuse 
service because of color. Colo- 
rado adopted a law prohibiting 
discrimination in sale or rental of 
property. 





Bits of 


“On the Mountains 


History ° Is Freedom’ 
By DON WEST 


On February 25, 1815, a sober band of mountain men met in the 
Lost Creek meeting house in Jefferson County, Tenn. They were men 
whose hands knew the feel of the plow-handles and wnose hearts knew 
the feel for the hurt of a fellow human. They were men who stood for 
something, and they were willing to pay the price for daring to chal- 


lenge the evil of an established (and sacred) institution. 
native Southerners in a slave state. 


They were 


Among these men were John Canady, John Swain, Charles Os- 
born, Elihu Swain, John Underhill, Jesse Wills, David Maulsby, and 
Thomas Morgan. They declared themselves to be “The Tennessee 
Society for Promoting the Manumission of Slaves.” 


“We whose names are hereunto subscribed,” they wrote in a brie 
constitution, “having met for the purpose of taking into consideratior 
the case of the people of color held in bondage in our highly favorec 
land, are of opinion that their case calls aloud for the attention anc 
sympathy of Columbia’s free-born sons, and for their exertion ir 
endeavoring . . . to procure for that oppressed part of the community 


that inestimable jewel, Freedom .. .’ 


’ 


The constitution provided that each member have an advertisement 
in the most conspicuous part of his house saying, “Freedom is the 
natural right of all men; I therefore acknowledge myself a member of 
the Tennessee Society for Promoting the Manumission of Slaves.” 


Unlike some of the later New England abolitionists, these 


Southerners believed in political action. 


Their constitution stated 


that no member should vote for “governor, or any legislator, unless 
we believe him to be in favor of emancipation.” 


This was the mother organization which eventually spread, particu- 
larly throughout the Appalachian South, and to other parts of the 
nation. These were the kind of Southerners that history books ignore. 
These were the men who caused the Tennessee Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1834 to be flooded by petitions from the East Tennessee 
mountains urging immediate emancipation. 

And later it was this spirit and love for freedom which caused the 
Mountain South to stand almost to a man for the Union, East Ten- 
nessee sending more volunteers into the Lincoln Freedom Army than 


any state, South or North! 
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f Eyes on Congress 


By MARJORIE SMITH ZENGEL 
(New Orleans Attorney & SCEF Assistant Secretary) 





to it A number of civil rights bills are before the present Congress. The 
poe ultimate ideal in this field is the full guarantee of constitutional rights, 

grasp elimination of factors inhibiting free exercise of these rights, and 
jective ‘effective proscription of discrimination. 
aces —~ The present proposals, in varying degrees, attack limited and con- 
fact cf Sspicuous aspects of this field. Comment here touches a few of the key 
nfericr 4neasures. 
eristic, F In regard to desegregation of schools, technical and financial as- 
arning b istance programs are included in the administration and in the Celler- 
oveloy- | Big 

Douglas bills. 

In situations where the various factions involved are seriously 
about @ interested in moving towards a solution, this assistance could be of 
canoe great value. But in those localities where opinion is divergent and 
_— _ adamant, the value of such programs is problematical. 
need In the realm of freedom from fear and intimidation, the adminis- 
. pre- tration proposes criminal penalties for activity aimed at impeding the 
» last execution of federal desegregation decrees. The bombings of schools 
;con- and synagogues have inspired several bills, providing punitive meas- 
is the ‘yres and investigative assistance. One of these bills also covers such 
ye ‘violence against individual homes, a vital addition. 

L other ' To further the protection of the right to vote, the administration 
yicture proposes compulsory preservation for three years of voting and 
ongel. election records relating to federal elections, and access to them by 
nunity the Justice Department. The Johnson bill includes a similar subpoena 
ms Of Srovision. These appear to be steps in the right direction, but, as a 
ppeals ‘practical matter, they seem very small steps, indeed, toward effective 
x law Gmplementation of the national citizenship established in the Four- 
these teenth Amendment. 
1 will 7 The Celler-Douglas bill contains provision for federally initiated 
p aside equitable action, and for intervention in civil rights lawsuits. Such a 
up 1S “measure had administration support in 1957; it no longer has it—a 
cca reversal difficult to understand. 
rs The public interest is such that protection of constitutional 
ee rights, in these days of reprisals and intimidation, should not have 
ie to be dependent on the fortuitous chance that one whose rights 
” Will have been violated might possess the funds, time and the high 
Pil courage necessary to defend them. 
a con- One administration measure would provide schooling for children 
ng on ‘of armed forces personnel in areas where state schools are closed to 
avoid integration. 

This last bill raises a question fundamental to the very preserva- 
sassed tion of our way of life. It is axiomatic that the success of a 
hotels, \democratic system of government depends on the existence of a liter- 
other ate and informed electorate. It has also long been assumed as axi- 
refuse omatic that every child in the United States is entitled to a minimal, 
Colo- ‘free, tax-supported education. While the latter has a cogent moral 
biting Sanction, recent events have made it clear that it lacks a legal one. 
1tal of | What, then, is our responsibility, as a people, under our Constitution, 
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‘towards ourselves, as well as towards all those children whose school- 
‘ing is now jeopardized under various state statutes calling for school 
closure in the face of a federal integration decree? 
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A Quick Look at Some Recent Literature 





CASTE, CLASS & RACE, A 
Study in Social Dynamics, by 
Dr. OLIVER CROMWELL COXx, 
Monthly Review Press, 66 Bar- 
row St., New York 14, N. Y., 
$7.50. 


This 
caste, class distinction, and racial 


classic study of social 
friction was first published in 
1948 by Doubleday. Events since 
then have shown the validity of 
many of its conclusions. 

Republication of the book in 
1959 is most timely in view of the 
growing drive of the world’s 
have-nots for equality and their 
place in the sun. Dr. Cox, sociol- 
ogy professor at Lincoln Univer- 
sity in Missouri and a member of 
the SCEF advisory committee, 
declares: 

“The problem of racial exploi- 
tation, then, will most probably 
be settled as part of the world 
proletarian struggle for democ- 
racy; every advance for the 
masses will be an actual or poten- 
tial advance for the colored peo- 
ple.” 

Dr. Cox’s book is worthy of 
serious study by all seeking 
knowledge about racial friction 
and its solution. The book is 
already used as reference mate- 
rial in many college courses. 

















Afro-American 


Stockett, 
“That guy must have been looking over 
my shoulder.” 





Oliver C. Cox 


THAT DUNBAR BOY, The 
Story of America’s Famous 
Negro Poet, by JEAN GOULD, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York, $3.00. 


One day toward the end of the 
last century, a young man was 
hanging head down from a second 
story window of a Dayton, Ohio, 
building. His name was Orville 
Wright and he was trying to 
install a sign announcing the 
opening of the Wright Brothers’ 
printing shop. One of those 
holding Orville’s feet was a high- 
school classmate, Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar. 


Within a few years, these two 
would be numbered among Day- 
ton’s most distinguished citizens. 
The Wright brothers became im- 
mortal by flying the first airplane. 
Dunbar became America’s best 
known Negro poet, acclaimed at 
home and abroad. 


In 1906 at the youthful age of 
34, Dunbar’s brilliant career was 
brought to a tragic end by tuber- 
culosis. 


Miss Gould is a writer of juven- 
ile books and this biography of a 
sensitive and appealing youth 
was intended primarily for teen- 
agers, but it will be enjoyed by 
readers of all ages. 


PROFILE IN BLACK AND 
WHITE, a frank portrait of 
South Carolina, by HARotp H. 
QUINT, Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C., $4.50. 


This is the story of the deterio- 
ration of race relations in South 
Carolina in the four-year period 
that followed the United States 
Supreme Court ruling, May 17, 
1954, outlawing segregation in 
public schools. 

Because the story is put to- 
gether with great skill, largely in 
the actual words of the people 
concerned, both white and colored, 
one has the impression after 
reading the book that “you were 
there,” that you had met and 
talked with these real people in 
all walks of life. 

Although the book deals only 
with South Carolina it is repre- 
sentative of the situation existing 
in the other four states of the 
Deep South, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, Alabama and Georgia, where 
defiance of the Supreme Court 
ruling runs strongest. 





Book Ban 


(Continued from Page 1) 
it’s wrong to segregate white and 
colored people.” 

And that about sums up what 
officials in Mississippi and South 
Carolina don’t want their children 
to read. 





In Washington, D. C., charges 
that school integration has in- 
creased delinquency were con- 
clusively contradicted by a report 
issued by the Welfare Depart- 
ment. It showed that from 1954 
through 1958, the delinquency 
rate among Negroes between the 
ages of 5 to 17 dropped from 37.1 
per thousand to 21.2. Among 
whites, it dropped from 15.3 to 
15.2. 





E. D. Nixon Continues Long. Hard Fight for Freedom 


(Continued from Page 1) 


jagainst his people, constant organizing of committees. 
‘He was always contacting people, talking, talking—often 
‘in the face of apathy and fear—to inspire intimidated 
fellow-citizens to resist the oppression that had beaten 
‘them to the earth. 

He himself sums up his approach to social action 
_ in these words: “It’s not how much you holler; it’s 
| what you do.” 

Physically, Nixon is a big man, six feet, three inches 
tall with broad shoulders. There is an expression of 
ycalm sureness on his face that inspires confidence in all 
twho know him. 

Deprived of an extensive formal education, as were 
many Negroes of his generation, Nixon educated himself 
by reading, travel and experience — so that in recent 
years Ph.D.’s and lawyers with whom he works have 
commented with awe on his ability and know-how. As 
' lawyer said, “I would never have known how to 
| 
; 





handle that case without his help.” 

Nixon, an SCEF board member, was born in Mont- 
gomery in 1899, the son of a minister. From the time he 
was 8, he worked at various jobs to help support himself 
and his family. When he was 23 be became a sleeping- 
car porter, a job he has held for 36 years. 

It was in the late 1920’s that Nixon took his first 
action for social reform. Two Negro boys drowned in a 
ditch which was their only swimming place in Mont- 
gomery. Nixon organized a campaign to get the city 
to provide a pool for Negroes. 


7 That effort failed but from then on Nixon was work- 
Jing to improve the lot of his people. 
peot federal money to set up recreation facilities for 


He fought for and 


Negroes in Montgomery; he organized the Montgomery 
Welfare League to get relief for Negroes during the 


Depression. He also organized the Brotherhood of Sleep- 





ing Car Porters, Montgomery Division, and has been its 


» only president. 


“I was always organizing something,” he says in 
summary. 

Around 1940, Nixon began organizing his people to 
register and vote. In an intensive campaign in 1944, for 
example, he had 750 Negroes before the Board of 
Registrars in a two-day period. His own experience 
points up the difficulty they faced. 

“I tried to register at least three times a year for 
ten years before they finally gave me a certificate,” he 
says. “That was after I had filed one suit and threatened 
to file another.” 

For two years he served as state NAACP president 
and for six years as president of the Montgomery 
Branch. The membership in the branch rose from 478 
to 2,256. 

“At that time, our main fight wasn’t for integration,” 
he recalls. “We were struggling to win justice for 

Negroes in the courts. We handled many cases.” 


These included instances of police brutality against 
Negroes, cases of Negroes unjustly accused of rape, 
white men unapprehended for raping Negro women, 
insults on the busses. Nixon patiently gathered the evi- 
dence and brought the cases to court, appeared before 
the governor, circulated petitions. 


It is of interest that he always had the support of a 
few white people. Some would call to give him evidence 
in brutality cases—afraid to do anything themselves but 
hoping he would. There were always 15 or 20 white 
women, he recalls, whom he could get to attend court and 
express their support when an important case was 
docketed. 

And Nixon, rightly, demands more than talk from 
white people who claim to be his friends. He tells of 
one white woman who once called him to deplore an 
injustice to a Negro. 

“Now there’s no use your saying all this to me,” he 
says he told her. “You aren’t going to talk to your 


preacher or talk to your club or do anything. You just 
want to clear your conscience with me.” 

Nixon didn’t win all the cases he took to court, but 
something else happened. 

“The Negroes came to see they were not alone,” he 
says; “they knew they could be heard in the courts.” 

Thus through the years it came to be Nixon to whom 
Montgomery Negroes turned when there was trouble. 
When Mrs. Rosa Parks was arrested in 1955 for sitting 
in a segregated bus seat, it was only natural that it was 
this man she called. Nixon began organizing people to 
stay off the busses; he called Dr. King and the Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy to enlist help. The rest is history. 

Nixon served as treasurer of the Montgomery Im- 
provement Association throughout the protest and until 
last year. Today, almost 60, he continues his steady 
work for freedom, devoting much of his time to voter 
registration work. 

When his house was bombed, along with several 
others during the bus protest, Nixon was not dismayed. 
He had been living with threats of death for a genera- 
tion. 

“You just get used to it,” he says. 

By his side throughout his long and productive career 
has been his wife, a native of Pensacola, Fla. They will 
celebrate their 25th wedding anniversary this summer. 
Mrs. Nixon has worked with him, traveled with him, 
risked death with him. 

Once when a mob threatened, Nixon offered to send 
his wife to Pensacola for safety. 

“No,” she said, “if you die, I want to die with you.” 

Throughout history, it has been the people not afraid 
to die who have lived lives of significance. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nixon are that kind of people. 








THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


An Editorial 





The New Line of Defense 


It is long past time that all believers in integra- 
tion should be alert to the newest roadblock to 
school desegregation: the pupil placement law. 

Such laws are the new line of defense of the 
segregationists. 
the most important segregation decision the Su- 
preme Court has handed down since its May, 1954, 
ruling against school segregation was its decree 
last November 24 upholding the Alabama Pupil 


foresighted Southern 


Placement Law. 


The Alabama law does not mention race as a 
Instead it mentions 


criterion for assigning pupils. 


such factors as “psychological qualification.” 


law’s real purpose is obvious. 


Other states have either already passed or are 
preparing to pass laws modeled after the Alabama 
A North Carolina placement law has also 


one. 
been upheld by the courts. 


At worst, the pupil placement 
continued total segregation—in which case they 
will likely run into trouble in the courts. 
more subtle danger is that they will be used to 
permit the tiniest amount of “token” integration, 
thus creating an illusion of constitutionality. 

By this means, the great promise and opportuni- 
ty of the 1954 decision could be frittered away and 
Atlanta 
Ralph McGill has said that pupil placement laws 
can enable states to have nothing but “token inte- 
gration for a generation at least.” 


lost for the foreseeable future. 


of such laws. 


Probably 


The situation is made worse by the fact that 
the U.S. Attorney General has indicated approval 


There are several methods of counter-attack. 
One is a court challenge to these laws. The NAACP 
is already doing this in North Carolina, and there 
will undoubtedly be other suits. 

Another method, in which every believer in 
equality can participate, is the building of a 


strong and outspoken public opinion favoring not 


The 


only legal compliance with desegregation rulings 
but endorsement of the principle of integration 
as good, right, and healthy for all children. 
For example, in the recent Virginia school 
controversy, SCEF board and advisory committee 
members in that state called on fellow-citizens who 


believe in integration on principle to make their 


laws mean voices heard. 


The 


Editor 


Others have 


preservation of the schools. 
who believe in integration to say so. 

This is a need everywhere. 
integration plans uncritically is, in effect, to say 
that integration is an undesirable thing we must 
put up with because it is the “law of the land.” 
That position is better than massive resistance, but 
we won’t get real integration unless those who 
. believe in it say so and put their beliefs into action. 


They expressed full respect for 


those who, although they oppose integration, are 
willing to submerge this sentiment and ask for 


But they urged those 


To accept “token” 





placed the time estimate at “decades.’ 


The Price of Segregation 


(By Special Correspondent) 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. A 
movement to have the University 
of South Carolina provide college 
facilities in Orangeburg for the 
benefit of such as can’t afford to 
go away to college has struck a 





snag. 
The radio reports, and with 
respect, that a Negro business 


leader reminds the promoters that 
unless the project provides for 
everybody it can be closed by 
injunction. 


The State College for Negroes 
is here; but still the integration 
block will prevent local white 
folks from getting educated. One 
white woman nearby has ex- 
pressed a wish that she might 
send her children to Claflin Col- 
lege (Negro). 

Meanwhile, the backers of the 
new project propose a_ payroll 
deduction scheme that would 
avoid the legal tangle about tax 
support. Thus the South is de- 
veloping a second government. 





Can You Help? 
Cuetta Grier, one of the 
Negro student pioneers, at- 
tending the white-boycotted 
school at Front Royal, Va., 
writes that she is in need of a 
“discarded” 


practice her typing at home. 


typewriter to 


Anyone who can help, write 
SCEF, 822 Perdido St., New 
Orieans 12, La. 



















































































SOMETHING NEW in legislative hearings occurred in Nashville when 
Myles Horton (left), director of Highlander Folk School rose from 
his witness chair and enlisted the aid of J. M. McCartt (right), 
counsel for the Tennessee legislative committee investigating High- 
lander, to demonstrate a square dance step. Committee questioners 
had sought to imply there was something sinister about the inter- 
racial square dancing done at the school. 
legislature, the Senate passed a mock bill authorizing an 18-inch 
statue on the capitol grounds of Sen. Harry Lee Senter, one of the 
instigators of the Highlander probe. 


—Nashville Tennessean Photo 


On the last day of the 





P. S. on Front Royal 


A reader in Front Royal, Va., 
partially disagrees with the view, 
expressed in the April Patriot, 
that advance organization by 
liberals would have helped in that 
situation. 

He agrees that as a general 
proposition advance preparation 
for integration is important but 
notes some special factors in the 
Front Royal picture. 

His observations should be 
useful to other communities as 
“things to watch for” from segre- 
gationists. He writes: 

“Surely it would have helped 
had there been effective organi- 
zation in advance. However, there 
are two factors on the other side 
to be taken into account. 

“One applies, perhaps, to most 
situations: namely, that to have 





Healing Process at 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dred or so paid-up members in 
our State Educational Building on 
Capitol Hill. The Little Theatre 
Group followed along. 

All this had a subtle and 
City-wide influence. The Arkan- 
sas Medical Association inte- 
grated, as did the Registered 
Nurses Association. Hospitals 
began employing Negro regis- 
tered nurses. 

The Urban had of 
course carried on integrated work 
many years. The Ministerial Al- 
liance, the United Council of 
Church Women and others follow- 
ed what seemed the trend toward 
integration in Little Rock. 

As a member of a small re- 
ligious group without a local 
church, I took an active part in 
breaking down the tradition in 
hotel accommodations. When our 
Negro delegates came to town for 
conventions, we wanted to give 
them hospitality in a large dining 
room. In the 1940’s the hotels 
refused us. 

By the 1950’s, for some mystic 
reason, the air had cleared. And, 
by 1953, we were openly holding 
large interracial dinners in the 
mezzanine dining room of one of 
our most exclusive hotels. 

And, believe it or not, even 
as late as last December, we 
held an all-day luncheon meet- 
ing in a downstairs dining 
room; our Negro delegates 
stood in unmolested groups in 
the front lobby between ses- 


League 


sions, without any disrupting 
comment from other guests. 

So what happened to Little 
Rock in 1957? We are trying to 
work it out in our own minds. 
Views vary greatly; I can only 
present my own. 

Our vaunted “good race rela- 
tions,” like that of other Southern 
communities, was a tiny trickle 
fed by the unprejudiced, cultural- 
ly alive, deeply religious minority 
of both races. It flourished among 
the small so-called intellectual 
group struggling in every small 
city for cultural stimulation. 

But it never touched the vast 
majority of citizens who had no 
such ambitions or desires, who 
never dreamed their social mold 
would crack. It never so much 
as flicked the outer surface of 
our social structure as a whole. 
And few, if any, in the minority 
sought to reach out to the ma- 
jority and prepare. 

To explain Little Rock and its 
reaction to shock in September, 
1957, is as simple as imagining 
our own state of nerves if, after 
sleeping through the month of 
December, we suddenly woke up 
on December 24, and somebody 
shouted, “Tomorrow’s Christ- 
mas!” No shopping done, no 
cards addressed, no tree decorat- 
ed, no turkey stuffed. 

Once shock has set in, it takes 
time for its effect to wear off. 
The sin of omission—the failure 
to prepare, as Washington, Balti- 
more, Louisville and St. Louis had 
done—had its paralyzing effect. 





Work in Little Rock 


The warm blanket of silence lay 
over us all for months. 

But make no mistake, we are 
awake now! We can’t go back 
and start over, as we would like 
to. We humble citizens have 
every power group stacked 
against us. We are at war among 
ourselves. But every man, wom- 
an and child in this city is now 
talking about the race problem 
and, in spite of themselves, learn- 
ing. Everybody is trying to con- 
vert everybody else, pro or con, 
and this takes arguments, which 
in turn requires thinking. 

As a librarian, I never hoped 
to see so much honest, serious 
reading going on among my 
former mystery fans. And as 


a Christian and a Baha’i, I cer- 
tainly am amazed at the volume 







“SEARCH ME, O GOD, AND KNOW 





— PLM SIG 23,24 


Norfolk Journal and Guide 


Little Rock Today 


of Scripture quoting and deep- 
ening in spiritual perspective. 

Definitely, there is all kinds of 
hope for a town as stirred up and 
argumentative as present-day Lit- 
tle Rock. It could be that when 
integration finally comes, it will 
mean far more than the joint edu- 
cation of Negro and white stu- 
dents; it will mark also the moral 
and spiritual integration of a 
city’s personality. 





Youw’re Invited 
To Reception 


All friends of SCEF are in- 
vited to a reception at 4 o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon, May 26, in 
New York City. The affair will 
be in the Crystal Room at the 
Hotel Delmonico, Park Avenue 
at 59th Street. Honored chair- 
man will be Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Honor guests will be Judge 
Hubert T. Delany of New York 
City and the Rev. Fred L. 
Shuttlesworth, leader of the 
civil-rights struggle in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. One of the 
speakers will be Aubrey W. 
Williams of Montgomery, Ala., 
president of SCEF, who was 
National Youth Administrator 
under President Roosevelt. 

If you plan to attend, please 
notify Mrs. Robert Rosenwald, 
350 Central Park West, New 
York 25, N. Y. 











organized in advance might easily 
have precipitated a hardening of 
the lines and, perhaps, the orga- 
nization of a White Citizens 
Council, prior to the school deci- 
sion of last September. . . 

“The second factor is unique to 
our situation . . . namely, that 
Warren County was caught be- 
tween a federal ruling and a state 
law. . . This unhappy situation 
made it plausible for many people 
to believe that the best thing to 
do was to establish temporary’ 
private schools until there was a 
clarification. . . Many of us did 
not fall for this, but the fact is 
that it did convince most persons 
that a temporary private school 
was the answer. Please note that! 
advocates of it stressed that it 
would be temporary and publicly 
promised this. .. 

“. .- Before the courts acted 
in January, the segregationists | 
really took over, crystallized 
feeling for a permanent private 
school using their temporary 
school as a lever. . . 

“Moreover, unique in our situ-| 
ation was the element of disrup- 
tion for a second time in the 
school year the education of our 





children. This was particularly 
true of many who had sent chil- 
dren to schools in other counties 
and states. They were in no 
position to urge reopening of our 
school when their children were 
not even in the community. . . 
“Perhaps there is much more 
we could have done, and I hav2 
no disposition to excuse us for 
lack of proper preparation. Yet 
I am not sure what we could have 
done. The truth is that we es- 
poused an unpopular cause and w2 
were terribly in the minority. . .’ 


Students Act 


A poll of 1,100 students at th: 
University of North Carolina 
showed 773 in favor of integrated 
movies and eating places i1 
Chapel Hill, where the university 
is located. Another 176 said they 
didn’t care; 95 were mildly op- 
posed, 38 strongly opposed. 

Over 900 signed a petition to b2 
presents to merchants. The Hu- 
man Relations Committee of the 
campus YMCA and YWCA, whic 
did the poll, estimated that 80 to 
85 per cent of the students are 
Southern. There are 9 Negro 
students. 
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